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The Presser Deal 


join. 


E ACH DAY it becomes. more apparent that 
the government's handling of the investiga- 
tion of Teamster President Jackie Presser 
qualifies as a first-class fiasco. People were under- 
standably astonished when a 32-month grand jury 
inquiry into Mr. Presser's activities was suddenly 
abandoned. But the reason given for dropping a 
potential prosecution at this early stage is even 
more perplexing: Mr. Presser, we are told, has 
been working for some time as an informer for the 
FBI and the bureau had specifically authorized 
criminal conduct on his part. In addition, the de- 
fendant in a case long concluded will probably be 
released from prison because prosecutors are un- 
willing to reveal, at a retrial, the extent of Mr. 
Presser's involvement with the government. 

At first there was suspicion that the investigation 
of the Teamster leader was being conveniently jetti- 
soned because of his ties to the White House. His was 
the only major labor organization to endorse the 
president in 1980. and 1984. There is little talk of 
that any more, nor have there been charges that high 
officials in the Justice Department or the FBI were 
influential in or even knew of the relationship be-, 
tween the labor leader and the bureau. The Labor 
Department had also been conducting an investiga- 
tion of the union, but by all accounts this depart 
ment's agents favored prosecution and also had been 
kept in the dark. : < . ' . •• 




German 


T HE COSTS of the German espionage affair are 
evidently going to run high. At a time when 
relations between East and West are not very 
good in any case, this latest affront is a reminder of all 
the familiar reasons for taking care in trying to im- 
prove them. As West Germany's Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl gloomily observed, it shows “the difference be- 
tween propaganda and the real situation." 

For Mr. Kohl’s government, these events are an- 
other burden to carry. They won’t force him out of 
office, as a similar scandal did to his predecessor, 
Willy Brandt, in 1974. But they will become a distrac- 
tion and point of vulnerability to a government that, 
at the midpoint of its term, has not been showing 
much evidence of energy or initiative. A true mea- 
sure of the losses in security, as intelligence special- 
ists measure them, is not likely ever to be made pub- 
lic. But to get a rough idea, you only have to know 


Law enforcement officials must work with inforrii- 
ants, co-conspirators and petty crooks because with? 
out their cooperation, and often their testimony,, 
cases against racketeers, narcotics traffickers arid 
corrupt officials would be almost impossible to riaake. 
Under strict guidelines adopted by the justice De- 
partment and strengthened in the last administration;' 
investigators may authorize an informant to partjci: 
pate in criminal conduct— but never violeiK^r?:in 
order to preserve credibility. , Arrangements* aire.m^de 
and informants supervised by a small group (tf .people 
at the local level, and information about each/case^ 
kept tightly guarded in order to protectthe uifornv 
ant's identity. It is at this level that the foul?up in .tjie 
Presser investigation appear^ to have occqri$d 
Who made the deal with Jackie Presser in the.first 
place? Why was a big fish like Mr. Presser given li- 
cense to commit crimes just to catch a few little, fish? 
Were there rivalries between Labor Department in- 
vestigators and FBI agents that hindered the invests 
gation? Why, when it was well known that a federal 
grand jury was working on this matter for almost 
three years, didn’t the FBI tell the Justice Departs 
ment about their arrangement? Law enforcement of- 
ficials aren't answering these questions; the^re con- 
ducting quiet internal investigations. But sooner dr 
later the whole story will come out, whether by full 
disclosure or a series of leaks and accueatibhs! This 
case will riot stay closed. 
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In any event, he took with him a vast knowledge of 
West German and Allied intelligence methods. 

Three others have disappeared in cirbumstarices 
suggesting a hasty departure to the east. One of 
them was the personal secretary of Martin Bange- 
mann, West Germany's minister of economic^ and 
the leader of the Free Democratic party. Another 
was a secretary for an association of refugees. The 
third was an army messenger who had once worked 
inside the secret command center that the govern- 
ment would use in case of war. j • *•; I 

For West Germany, the struggle to control for-' 
eign spying is extraordinarily difficult. There is a 
continuous stream of refugees from the east, and 
West Germans consider it a moral obligation to 
welcome them fully into all areas of West German 
life with no hindrance. Sometimes it means allow- 
ing, them into sensitive jobs, although they are peo- 
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